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ANNUAL 
The tasteful smartness, the Olympian efficiency and 
the sybaritic comfort of the Hotel New Yorker gave 
the proper setting last week to our Association's most 
most businesslike and most scholarly Annual 
alike were 
range of 


enjoyable, 
Meeting. 


impressivel \ 


Attendance and_ discussions 
representative of the 
and institutional 
WEEKLY 
so uniformly optimistic that on 
(to be reported by the Secretary-Treasurer in next 
week's issue) reached that a timorous 


leadership or an uninspired Association could never 


wide 
domiciles of the 
The outlook 
several undertakings 


scholarly interests 


proprictors of CIASSICAI was 


deci isions were 


have attained. 
Plans were laid for the 
Washington, and for the 


1941 mecting, to be held 


November conference 1n 


taken with 


Atlantic City; an initial step or two, 
thoughtful assurance, can lead to great improvement 
in cooperation among the classical societies. Best of 


all, it was made abundantly evident that this body 
of serious enthusiasts residing in a small fraction of 
the continent enjoys the task of managing a review 
journal for the scholars of the whole country. Further, 
this regional association is confident that it will serve 
American scholarship best by providing for the most 
critical exercises of those professionally trained to study 
or interpret the ancient world. Tersely and smartly 
was CW instructed to avoid the toils of popularization, 
of “appeals to the illiterate” and of pedagogical voca- 
tionalism. We are to publish for the scholar exclusively 


ME 


TING 
and for the scholarly 
has had the advantage of classical education. 
to read my CW with my dictionaries at hand,” 

a busy teacher in the Executive Committee remarked, 
may be the motto of many readers. 


hours ot every American who 


“T expect 


States Association 
Presi- 


Like the CAMWS the Atlantic 
chose a distinguished woman scholar as its new 
dent, Sister Maria Walburg of the College of Chestnut 
Hill. The Vice Presidents are Professor Moses _ S. 
Hadas of Columbia University and Miss Edna White 
of Dickinson High School, Jersey City. Dr. John F 
Gummere, W tl Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
was reelected Secretary and formally thanked for his 
quadrennium of devoted stewardship. With the retir- 
ing President, Dr. Robert H. Chastney, on the Execu- 


tive Committee will be Miss Frances Baird, Friends 
School, Wilmington; Muss Helen M. Carrigan of 
Columbia High School, South Orange; Dr. Lionel 


Casson of New York University; Miss Mildred Dean, 
Roosevelt High School, W ashington; Professor Donald 


B. Durham of Hamilton C ollege; Miss Marv L. Hess, 
Liberty High School, Bethlehem: Professor L. Inge- 
mann Highby of the University of Maryland; Profess- 
or Franklin B. Krauss, Pennsylvania State College: 
Miss Helen §. MacDonald, Friends’ Select School, 
Philadelphia; Professor Shirley Smith, New Jersey 
College for Women; Russell M. Stryker, Townsend 


Harris High School, New York City. 
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REVIEWS 


Calabria the First Italy. By Gerrrupe SLaucH- 
TER. xiv, 330 pages, 8 figures, 42 plates, 3 maps. 
University of Wisconsin Press, Madison 1939 $4. 


Calabria is a country blessed in the authors in whom 
it has aroused enthusiasm, for everything one reads 
about it 1s well written. Even in the minor reports of 
adventures in the wild days, when brigands were 
Calabria’s most conspicuous product, there is a flavor 
which other not to evoke. Almost 
is fond of the books of George Gissing and 


regions do seem 
everyone 
Norman Douglas, and a book to set beside 
theirs. Mrs. Slaughter was impelled to write a “bio- 
graphy” of this region when her interest was stirred 
by the present efforts of reclamation and regeneration. 
With the aid of handsome plates, she has done ample 
justice to the somber scenery of the territory, where 
difficulty of travel has now diminished to such a degree 
that we the about 
Gissing and Douglas were most eloquent. Less can be 
since the district has 
been ravaged so many times, both by man and by 
nature, that comparatively meager antiquities are left. 
Mrs. Slaughter 
more than a travel story. 
biography of the country and its people. The book 1 
thus a combination of biography, archaeology, norte 
history, and the history of art and of ideas. Her method 
may well be recommended to classical students, for it 
shows the continuity of traditions of the ancient world. 
She sets the tone of her book in this manner (4): 
bridgeway to Sicily and the Orient, meeting place of 
many Calabria has a complex and concentrated 
history. Its fate has been to make important contribu- 
tions to the life of Europe and then to be left behind 
and almost forgotten by its heirs . . And just be- 
cause 1t was a meeting place of Crcidewn and Orient, 
it suffered, with all of southern Italy, from the rivalry 
of Greeks and Romans and Carthaginians, of emperors 
and popes and ambitious politicians of many nations 
whose wars for supremacy blighted and stunted what 
they could quite destroy. Seeds planted there 
germinated and bore fruit which scattered its seeds into 
more favorable climates. And even in that soil, worn 
out by foreign exploitation, by earthquakes and de- 
something of its ancient vigor 


this 1s 


no longer hear of pains which 


said about the actual remains, 


has undertaken, however, to write 
She has tried to give us a 


races, 


not 


forestation and malaria, 
has survived to modern times.” 

Mrs. Slaughter has divided her book into Introduc- 
tion, Magna Graecia, Roman Dominion, Byzantine 
Calabria, The Norman Kingdom, Anjou and Aragon, 
The Spanish Regime. Each of these sections is sub- 
tivided into a number of chapters, and the chapters 
center about the prominent men of the period. In this 
way she has been able to interpret the spirit of each 


age against the background of the country and the 


remains of that era. Perhaps the most interesting point 
is the extent to which she has demonstrated the con- 
tinuity of tradition from the Greek period, and the 
persistence of the thought and ideals that manifested 
themselves in Magna Graecia. Mrs. Slaughter is so 
kind to the Hellenic period that she tends to be a little 
unkind to later periods which have destroyed or altered 
any of the things the Greeks held dear. 

For the classicist this book will be most useful i 
indicating how one may profitably follow the siamey 
of Italy after the fifth century of our era. If he is to 
interpret the ancient world to modern times, he must 
know the transitions and mutations of ancient thought 
and influence, and Calabria is a part of this study. 
Too often we seem to give all the credit for important 
modern and ancient thought and influence to Naples, 
Rome, Florence, and a few other cities of northern 
Italy. Mrs. Slaughter has shown that another part of 
Italy also has claims to greatness. 

WALTER ALLEN, JR. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Zur Geschichte des Niederganges des Ptole- 
maerreiches. By Water Orro and Hermann 
BENGTSON. 244 pages. Bayerische Akademie der 
Nissenchaften, Miinchen 1938 (Abhandlungen der 
Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philoso- 
phisch-historische Abteilung, Neue Folge, Heft 17) 
25 M. 


Ptolemaica. By Water Orro. 34 pages. Bayer- 
ische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Miinchen 1939 
(Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der 
Wiseenechidieen, Philosophisch- historische Abteilung, 
Jahrgang 1939, Heft 3) 

In this substantial Abhandlung, published with the 
collaboration of a young scholar already well known 
for his studies in the field of public law in the Hellen- 
istic period, and followed by the little Nachgang in the 
Sitzungsberichte, Professor Otto continues his exam- 
ination of selected problems in Hellenistic history 
which he began with his Beitrage zur Seleukidenge- 
schichte in 1928 and continued with his Zur Geschichte 
der Zeit des 6. Ptolemaers in 1934 (both in the Ab- 
handlungen of the Munich Academy). Like its prede- 
cessors, this study is exhaustive and critical, consisting 
of a minute analysis of the sources from the point of 
view of modern psychology and political science and a 
reconstruction of the course of events which is at 
once consistent and original. The method is sound and 
rewarding, but the harvest is dependent on the yield of 
the evidence. In the present case it is not the fault of 
the authors if the result is, in not quite the sense in 
which they use the phrase (217), a “wenig erfreuliches 
Bild.” 


The paper begins where its immediate predecessor 
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ended, with the death of Philometor in the summer 
of 145 B.c., and is concerned, in spite of the more 


ambitious title, only with the period down to the 
death of Cleopatra 3rd i in October, ror. The fortunes 
of this gifted daughter of Philometor and the second 
Cleopatra (the second fruitful brother-anid-sister_ mar- 
riage among the Ptolemies) form the leading motive 
and the a. ing element in what 1s ulerwiee a series 
of special sonics. She must have been an extraordinary 
woman, and it is a pity that we know so little about 
her. What emerges from the pathetically poor tradition 
is a picture of the Hellenistic queen with whom Miss 
Macurdy has made us familiar, at her best and worst, 
with a genius for intrigue and a ruthless and insatiable 
ambition. Our authors call her a ‘wendige Politikerin’ 
(page 14 in the Sitzungsberichte), and at the same 
time, perhaps not inconsistently, the ‘“Verderberin des 


Reiches’ (Abhandlungen, 189). 


Her life was turbulent enough. At the age of rather 
less than twenty she was her mother’s successful rival 
for the attentions of the latter’s second brother-husband, 
the unlovely Euergetes 2nd (the victim of his lust, 
according to the tradition, but one may be permitted 
doubts; these women were seldom anyone's victim), 
and in 142 her mother’s successor as his queen-wife. 
(The authors assume that Euergetes was married to 
both mother and daughter at the same time, but there 
is no reason to doubt the tradition of a divorce.) From 
then until her husband’s death in 116 she shared his 
fortunes, facing the constant hostility of her mother, 
which was at times cloaked in a common front of roy- 
alty, with “Queen Cleopatra the Sister” appearing in 
the formulae between Euergetes and his queen “the 
Wife,” but which at times hooks out into open war, 
especially between 131 and 124, when for a short time 
the royal pair were compelled even to retire to Cyprus, 
and Queen Cleopatra the Goddess Philometor Soteira 


ruled alone. 


The last years of Euergetes saw something of a 
reconciliation, culminating in the much-needed amnesty 
and indulgence of 118; the land had suffered long from 
tarache ond amixia. After his death, and a final “ahekent 
at the hands of her mother who survived him for only 
a few months, Cleopatra experienced her greatest tri- 
umph. To her earlier cult as Isis-Magna Mater served 
by a iepos wHAos, inaugurated perhaps i in 131, she add- 
ed three more of wea as the Goddess Philometor 
Soteira Dikaiosyne Nikephoros, stealing thereby her 
mother’s titles and as it were appropriating her mother’s 
past honors, and although both her sons with whom 
she ruled in succession were of age, her name appeared 
first in the formula. With Soter II, the favorite of his 
grandmother, she had always been at enmity, and she 
finally ousted him in 107, after two unsuccessful at- 
tempts (so Otto-Bengtson; the evidence for the first is 
more convincing than for the second). With Alex- 


ander, her choice, she was less successful, and she met 
her death at his hands, her caution or her skill failing 
her for the first time in her thirty years of rule. 


Whether she was herself a good or a bad thing for 
Egypt is hard to say. Certainly the constant dunn 
quarrels of her time weakened the country politically 
and economically, and cannot have done much to ad- 
vance Hellenism. The persecution of the urban Greeks 
by Euergetes is evidenced by the peculiarly unpleasant 
nature a the literary tradition about him, and non. 
Greek elements came more and more into prominence, 
especially in the army. On the other hand, Egypt was 
throughout this period almost completely free from 
Roman interference. The authors are inclined to see 
Rome casting a rather frequent shadow over the scene, 
but this requires ingenuity. Minucius Thermus in 144 
and Scipio Aemilianus in 140/39 acted as peacemakers, 
Lucius Memmius in 112 was shown the sights, but 
that is all that is certain. To this happy and exceptional 
state of affairs contributed, certainly, a weakened and 
divided royal family. Rome did not intervene because 
there was no need to do so, but I think it is going a 
little far to think, with the authors (159), that Cleo- 
patra sought this weakness and division as a policy. 


The nature of the evidence requires much of the 
Niedergang to be devoted to the study of detailed 
problems, into which there is no need of entering. The 
first section deals with the restoration and interpreta- 
tion of an inscription from Coptus of 110/9 B.c., re- 
stored as a dedication to Cleopatra as Isis (but I do not 
like the expression [Ios pytpi Oedv peyilorn. 
peylornt ought to have a noun, ed. for example), by 
a pair of elicited, one of whom had oversight over “the 
Red and the Indic” sea, and the last section deals with 
the discovery of the monsoons; the Gordian knot of 
Hippalus and Eudoxus is cut by having them both 
take part in the first voyage to India in 117/6, the 
former as captain, the latter as supercargo. However 
this may be, and the date, at any rate, seems well 
founded, the bulk of the remaining ‘discussion concerns 
the formulae of the dedications and of the dating pre- 
scripts of documents, and of the material which they 
furnish, chronology and the royal cult. The difficulty 
is, in part, that the scribes tended to shorten or sum- 
marize the top-heavy formulae of the later period, 
when the growing lushness of royal taste became butr- 
densome in view of the time and papyrus consumed, 
and in part, that clerks like poor Nechtmin and 
Espnuti found the dynastic changes and the over- 
grown phraseology simply too auth for them. This 
makes the conclusions, at times, both incomplete and 
not entirely reliable, but such as the evidence is, so 
one must use it. The authors have done heroically, and 
their accomplishment is great. 

One point of view, however, in my opinion, they do 
overstrain. This is their repeated insistence on the 
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propagandistic value of the titles assumed in the royal 
cult, There is no doubt that this was part of it, but 
subtle and far-reaching implications of this or that term 
can hardly have heen drawn by the general public, 
when the cumbersome formulae were impossible even 
for the professional scribes to keep straight. The cult 
was rather a perquisite than an instrument of royalty. 
Cleopatra 3rd may have assumed her mother’s titles 
in part to efface or perhaps rather to confuse her mem- 
ory, but principally she took them because she liked 
them. The parallel with Byzantium is well noted 
(Sitzungsberichte, 15). To have checked this provincial 
effusiveness and accumulating bad taste in the East 
for two or three centuries may well, on the lighter side, 
be credited to Rome as one of her major accomplish- 
ments. 
C. BrapForp WELLES 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Traditionswanderungen Euphrat-Rhein.  Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte der Volksbrauche. By Watpe- 
MAR LIUNGMAN. 2 volumes, 1220 pages, 205 figures. 
Suomalainen Tiedeakatemia, Helsinki 1937, 1938 (FF 
Communications, Volumes 48 [no. 118] and 49 
[no. 119]) 110, 200 Fmk. 


The subject matter treated in Liungman’s study 1s 
very complex both spatially and temporally. While the 
geographic aspect embraces virtually the entire expanse 
from the Euphrates to the Rhine, the time scale ranges 
from the third and fourth millennia B.c. to the present 
time. Under such broad limits, it seems only natural to 
expect widely differing deductive, interpretive, and_re- 
constructive ‘possibilities. It is obvious that the sundry 
pertinent data are of unequal historical value. Indeed, in 
certain cases the compiler-interpreter is clearly taxed for 
methodological acumen. Liungman appears to be un- 
dismayed aan by the bulk a his material or by its 
involved nature. Unafraid to formulate his own opinion 
or conclusion in hitherto disputed or shunned instances, 
and ever determined to pursue a problem to an end, the 
author inspires confidence even if here and there some 
speculation, imagination, and perhaps fantasy, underlie 
his reasoning. 

Liungman’s researches and their analytical results 
reveal the Near East—perhaps together with the Mid 
East—-as an important center of a complex body of 
customs. Chronologically viewed, this center appears to 
have been formulated several millennia before our era. 
It would be idle to speculate on any well defined dates 
narrowed down to a century or perhaps to a decade. 
The center itself undoubtedly had its period of forma- 
tive history before its character became recognizable as 
a complex. In any event, a process of diflesen carried 
a number of the customs in question westward into 
Anatolia and on into Europe. As can be deducted from 


other evidence, namely from prehistoric archaeology, 
the chief routes of such a dissemination followed 
river valleys. The most active route appears to have 
been through the Danubian corridor to the north of the 
Alps and thence down the Rhine. Territorial zoning 
and branching off, as well as the various recognized cul- 
tural and anthropogeographical factors conditioning dif- 
fusion, were obviously in operation from the beginning 
of the movement. Differences in the state of local cul- 
tural attainments, and in environmental conditions, re- 
sulted in sundry modifications. Nevertheless, even to- 
day, the original oriental heritage is recognizable in a 
host of European customs and traditions either as veneer 
or as solid foundation. The author demonstrates this 
by a convincing sampling of the several types of the 
survivals and by adequate geographic illustrations. 

Liungman presents the result of his tedious labor in 
a clear manner and in a style which is easy to follow. 
His sections and subdivisions are certainly a — 
feature with so lengthy a text. The bibliography is 
extensive; even if certain additions might be suggested, 
the listed titles contain fair substivuves for such omis- 
sions. Liungman’s work is, on the whole, quite schol- 
arly. It plainly documents the author’s erudition in a 
subject which necessarily requires many and _ varied 
qualifications to be mastered. 

VLADIMIR J. FEWKES 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 
Asine. Results of the Swedish Excavations, 1922- 
1930. By Orro Fropin and Axe. W. Persson. 


(vill), 452 pages, 283 figures including maps and 
plans, 3 color plates. Generalstabens Litografiska 


Anstalt, Stockholm 1938 


The results of the Swedish expedition at Asine are 
presented in the present volume in the thorough way in 
which the scientific conduct of the excavation of the 
site has led scholars to anticipate. The site of Asine, 
with its acropolis and lower city, was already a very old 
settlement when with Hermione it dominated “the 
deep gulf” in Homeric days (Il. 2.559). Apparently it 
was settled at the beginning of the Bronze Age; it was 
inhabited throughout the prehistoric era, and only at 
the close of the Geometric period (ca. 700 B.C.) was 
it abandoned. Shortly after 300 B.c. Asine was settled 
again and a little later, in the days of the Achaean 
League, once more it became important. It was then 
that a strong fortification wall was built around its 
acropolis ond even its lower city was surrounded by a 
wall. These fortifications were allowed to fall into ruin 
after the Roman triumph over the Achaean League 
(after 146 B.c.) and the only evidence of occupation in 
Roman times is a small bath built in front of the main 
entrance to the acropolis. The fortress was rebuilt by 
the Venetians. Such in brief is the history of the site 
as revealed by the excavations. 
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The remains of the site are divided into two main 
categories: (1) The architectural remains, including 
the tombs, are discussed by Drs. Frodin, Westholm, and 
Arbman. To these is a4ded an account of the conduct 
and progress of the excavations. (2) The finds are 
described and discussed by Professor Persson. Of the 
remains those belonging to the prehistoric era are 
naturally the more important and interesting. The Early 
Helladic period is represented by a few house remains 
and an abundance of pottery so well stratified that its 
more complete classification in definite sub-periods now 
becomes possible. The remains of this earlier period are 
separated from those of the Middle Helladic by a deep 
layer of ashes and carbonized matter, indicating a de 
struction and the existence of a break illustrated also 
by the sharp difference between the representative re- 
mains of the two periods. In the Middle Helladic period 
at Asine three sub-periods are distinguished, each rep 
resented by rich remains, architectural, ceramic, and 
sepulchral, making possible a closer classification of the 
finds of this period and especially of its pottery. The 
Middle Helladic culture gradually and normally de 
veloped under Minoan influence into that of the Late 
Helladic period. The Late Helladic times are especially 
well represented and to them belong a number of 
chamber tombs, forming part of two necropoleis, exca 
vated in the neighboring mount of Barbouna. From 
these graves were obtained a great number of vases and 
some magnificent jewelry (necklaces especially) illus- 
trated in color plate Il. 


These remains of Asine are illustrated, described and 
discussed in a clear and masterful way which leaves but 
little to be desired. The reviewer can make but a few 
minor comments which will only help to emphasize the 
thorough way in which the immense material from the 
site has been prepared and published. Perhaps the sep 
arate description of the walls uncovered (59-67) could 
have been combined with that bf the houses. As it ts, it 
becomes difficult to find these walls on the plans to 
which the reader is referred (figures 42-44) and only 
possible by using at the same time the “analytical 
plans” given iater. It is difficult again to locate on the 
plans the kilns described in page 67, and to find their 
dates one has tq go to’ a later page and can get their 
dimensions only from the state of the drawings; from 
the same scale one has to obtain the dimensions of the 
houses and their rooms. Perhaps an equation of the 
diagrams on pages go and 96 would have been desir- 
ible. As :: is, the House of Wall 1 and houses R and $ 
are placed in the first building period which is equated 
with the Early Helladic: and yet Wall 1 seems to be 
long to the EH.1 while houses R and S belong to the 
E.H.ut period. Perhaps a similar diagram for the 
numerous M.H. graves, showing their relative age 
would have been desirable. Of course the information 
could be obtained in the full description of the graves 


and of the pottery, yet not without a good deal of 
hunting. In pages 338-341 and 349, where are given 
lists of E.H. tombs and M.H. pithos burials, should be 
added the graves of Haghios Kosmas (AJA 38 [1934] 
268-277) and the burials of Eleusis (Eleusiniaka 1.43-49 
and figs. 25-27). Stone grave enclosures are also known 
trom Haghios Kosmas. Grave 107 from the “Geometric 
Terrace” (not the “pre-Mycenaean Terrace”; 
271 and 40-43) with its comparatively rich furnishings 
is left out of the diagrams which are limited to graves 


rn 2 pages 


found in the Lower City. Perhaps the clay fragment 
illustrated in Figure 16gb and compared to such from 
(H. Goldman, 
Bocotia | 1931] figs. 267-268), belongs not to a tripod 


Eutresis Excavations at Eutresis in 
but to an object similar to those found in the cemetery 


of Haghios Kosmas (AJA 38.274 and fig. 20). It 1s 


possible that the doubts of Sir Arthur Evans about the 


“Lord of Asine” (fig. 211 and page 308, Palace of 
Minos 4.757) could be relieved because of the existence 
of a similar male figurine in the collection of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois (cf. Mylonas, AJA 41 [1937] 237- 
247). We may further note that occasionally the num- 
bers of figures mentioned in the text do not agree with 
those on the illustrations (cf. page 252 and numbers 


on figure 177). 


In the concluding chapter Professor Persson gives a 
succinct survey of the cultural and racial developments 
at Asine during the prehistoric period. His conclusions 
about the M.H. period and people are especially inter- 
esting (432f.) He believes that at the beginning of the 
M.H. period, roughly ca. 2000 B.c., the first Indo- 
European wave—-the lonians of the tradition (ef. 
Mylonas in Arch. Eph. 1930 16f.)—-came to Asine 
from the Northern Balkans, bringing with them some 
well defined cultural traits. A second wave, mainly of 
the same people who meanwhile had overrun the north 
west coast of Asia Minor, came from Anatolia via the 
Cyclades at the beginning of the M.H.1 period, bring 
ing with them among other cultural traits the “pithos 
burial.” A third wave, the Achacan, reached Asine at 
the beginning of the M.H.mt period (shortly after 
1700) and to this are attributed the destruction of the 
palaces in Crete of that period and the “livelier contact 
of the M.H. culture with the adjacent cultural areas.” 
The Dorian invasions mark the transition from L.H.m 
to the Geometric period. These very interesting conclu- 
sions, based on the finds from Asine, may apply to 
that site, but it seems that more evidence has to be 
obtained from other sites of the mainland before they 
could be considered as applicable to the entire area. It 
is perhaps pertinent to remark that Professor Blegen 
and his associates have proved that cremation was 
customary in the Troad at least at the time when 
“pithos burials” were common (cf. Blegen AJA 3g 
| 1935] 26-30) and it is reasonable to expect to find 
traces of the former custom (i.e. cremation) along with 
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the latter, if the latter (1c. the “pithos burial”) was 
introduced to Greece by people who came from the 
northwest coast of Asia Minor. Thus far we have no 
evidence proving that cremation was practised in the 
mainland and in Middle Helladic times and it will be 
interesting to see how this could be explained if we 
Persson’s (For Skias’ 
theories about the remains of prehistoric Eleusis cf. 
Fleusiniaka 1.150). 

The 


emplary way 


accept theory as stated above. 


excavations at Asine were conducted in an ex 
and their results ar ¢ published 1 In an ex 
cellent and equally exemplary manner in the present 
volume. The rich remains uncovered and their division 
into classes and periods which are so well defined, the 
developments of cultural features which are so master 
fully discerned and discussed, the explanation of tech 
niques and the rich evidence on various troublesome 
small problems (like the development of the form of 
the chamber etc. ) included in the 
present volume, will form a well documented and solid 
foundation on which a more definite knowledge of the 
prehistoric era of the mainland can now be built. All 
scholars interested in the ancient world and its cultures 
will be grateful to the Swedish expedition and to the 
authors of the present volume for their work which will 
form a definite milestone in the history of prehistoric 
research in the Hellenic world. 


tombs, which is 


Grorce FE. MyLonas 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


sein 
vill, 268 pages. De 


Demosthenes: Der Staatsmann’ und 
Werden. By Wekner Jarcer. 
Gruyter, Berlin 1939 7.50 M. 
Reviewers have already bestowed the highest praises 

on the thirteenth volume of the Sather Classical Lec 

entitled “Demosthenes: The Origin and Growth 
of His Policy,” by Werner Jaeger bom CW 32.g90-1). 


The volume under review 1s the 


tires, 
now German original 
of the Sather publication. The University of California 
Press, which had acquired the priority rights of publica- 
tion, printed the English version in 1938. Thus the 
German text was delayed in its appearance until 1939. 

The purpose of this book is not primarily bio 
graphical nor historical, although material of this nature 
is presented fully, Jaeger's 
chief aim is a new interpretation of the speeches of 
Demosthenes as the authentic expression of his political 


whenever it 1s pertinent. 


thought and action. rena enough the practical, 
political thinking of the Greeks has received far 
attention than their political theory. 

therefore, 


less 
Jaeger attempts, 
“aus den Reden 
des Demosthenes selbst die Kriterien thres politischen 
Verstaindnisses zu gewinnen.” 
completely. 


The 


if I may use his own words, 
This purpose he achieves 


notes are extensive and valuable. Controversial 


matters do not clutter up the main body of the text, 
but find their proper place here, together with various 
problems suggested for future study. The indexes have 
been prepared with unusual care and greatly enhance 
the value of the book. 

Since most American readers will doubtless employ 
the English version, this brief notice of the German 
original will suffice. The present reviewer wishes merely 
to emphasize the fact that the many fine compliments 
bestowed upon the translation belong to the origina! 
also. 

Acrrep P. Dor JAHN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


De demokratie bij Demosthenes. By 
116 pages. 


A. Brink. 
J. B. Wolters, Groningen 1939 2.40 fl. 


This investigation into Demosthenes’ idea of demo- 
cracy was carried out under the guidance of Professor 


E. Drerup (University of Nymegen, Holland). 


In his Introduction (1-24) the author reviews the 
verdict on Demosthenes pronounced by historians from 
Niebuhr to the present day, the two latest books in a 
fairly complete array being Werner Jaeger’s and P. 
Cloche’s. In trying to account for the great diversity of 
judgment, ranging from the “naively admiring” 
(Niebuhr, Schaefer) to the ‘ ‘adversely critical” (Beloch, 
etc.) and the “critically admiring” (Pickard-Cambridge, 
Glotz, etc.), Dr. Brink is content to follow his teacher 
(referring to Drerup’s Der Humanismus) and all but 
ignores the two principal factors that have befuddled 
the judgment of historians, chiefly German, on Demos- 
thenes, (1) the discovery of the Hellenistic Age 
(Droysen) and, coincident with this, (2) the striving 
toward national union which influenced the thought 
of European historians in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Demosthenes became the defender of 
an outworn parochial system, while in Philip there was 
found embodied the principle of national union 


ple tely false analogy. 


a com, 


Next the author discusses Problems of Democracy 
(1) in the modern world and (2) in antiquity (25- 54). 
It would be futile to look for an adequate discussion of 
so vast a subject in so little space, but it affects the 
reader strangely to find a Dutch author, in writing on 
modern democracy, quoting extensively from German 
authorities (since when have the Germans become ex- 
perts on democracy?) and again to find the article 
Démocratic in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catho- 
lique discussed at some length, while Laski’s article 
s.v. Democracy in the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences is ignored. The author's discussion of the prob- 
lems of democracy in antiquity is chiefly restricted to 
a consideration of fourth-century Athens. Aristotle's 
theory is examined at some length and the author con- 
cludes that ancient democracy and modern democracy 
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are very much the same thing in essence; the milieu, 
of course, differs. He rightly repudiates Beloch’s theory 
of a class struggle in fourth- century Athens but in his 
inquiry into the causes of the deterioriation of Athen 
ian political life he omits any reference to the de 
moralizing influence of the Peloponnesian War. 

The second part (55- 111) is devoted to the propet 
theme of the os democracy in Demosthenes. The 
political orations are examined in chronological order; 
the speech against Midias is rightly included. This 
authentic material is briefly sup plemented by a discus 
sion of supplementary sources. What then was Demos 
thenes’ idea of democracy? According to Dr. Brink, 
Demosthenes thinks of democracy as being in essence 
self-government of a homogeneous group, the members 
of w r are free and equal, though subject to the law; 
the quality of leadership consists of a deeper awazeness 
of the collective life and its needs, and of courage com 
bined with prudence; only this type of leadership can 
inspire the necessary confidence of the group in its 
leaders, whom it must have the greatest possible free 
dom to select from the number a claimants. Further 
more Demosthenes plainly indicates what he considers 
to be the most desirable ends of political action; the 
strengthening of a forward-looking social conscious- 
ness, leading to vigorous social action, and the striving 
for confederation with autonomous groups sharing the 
same social ideals. 

Dr. Brink has performed a somewhat mechanical 
task well and conscientiously. 


N. P. ViAcHos 
UNIVERSITY 


TEMPLE 
Zur Geschichte der Personifikation in griech- 
ischer Dichtung und bildender Kunst. B\ 
LetvA PETERSEN. 95 pages. Triltsch, Wurzburg 
1939 
As the title indicates, this small book does not pre 
vast field of per 
It begins with 


tend to be an exhaustive study of the 
sonification in Greek literature and art. 
some remarks on the theory of the subject which 
fact touch upon the question of the origin of belief in 
divine They were not sufficient because the 
anthropological discussion is 
distinction between real belief and a concrete form of 
an idea does not come out clearly. 

In regard to the historical point of view one wonders 
the writer has not begun with Homer. Phoibos 
and Deimos are mentioned but not the important 
passage on the Litai. It is said that Hesiod uses per- 
order and that in the fifth 
norms and 


power. 


neglected. The decisive 


why 


sonifications to create 
century B.C. personifications represent 
values. With Euripides a change comes about. | quote 
the words of the writer: “das Wirkende und darum 
wahrhaft gottlich zu nennende seien Leidenschaften 
und Affekte des Inneren” (45). Is this quite true? 
What is Eros or Phobos? But it is true that personifi- 


cations of virtues and vices take a much greater place 
and that in the Hellenistic age even conceptions are 
very often personified. This sendency begins early. On 
the Tydeus krater in the Metropolitan ifwonn from 
about 440 B.c. we have Athanasia inscribed. The last 
section comprises a discussion of the relief known as 
the Apotheosis of Homer. 

The book contains some interesting remarks and 
well worth reading, but it does not give a compre- 
hensive survey of the use and evolution of personifica- 
tion. Only selected examples are treated; minor in- 
stances, e.g. those quoted from tragic drama by G. 
Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion, 2 27, are passed 
over, but these too are important for our understanding 
of personification and its use. The writer limits herself 
to German literature; e.g., in discussing certain Lacon- 
ian vases (18), she does not mention Lane’s article 
on Laconian vase painting BSA 1933.34. 

Martin P. Nitsson 


LUND 


Studien zur Bevolkerungsgeschichte der Rhein- 
lande auf epigraphischer Grundlage. By 
JoacHiM ScHARF. 174 pages. Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
Berlin 1938 (Neue deutsche Forschungen, 185) 
7.70 M. 

During the half millennium preceding Caesar's con- 
quest of Gallia Comata, Germans had been advancing 
step by step west of the Rhine and occupying territory 
which they had taken from the Celts. Archaeologists 
have shown that the Germans had held longest the 
territory in the extreme northeastern part of Gaul bor- 
dering the lower course of the Rhine. At a considerably 
later period i invaders from beyond this river settled in 
the Moselle and in the valleys of the 
where even under the Roman 


the valley of 
Meuse and the Sambre, 
Empire the Trevert and the Nervi respectively —_ 
(Tacitus, Germania 28). The Ger 
Nemetes and Vangiones, 
the upper Rhine in the 
Alsace, Palatinate and Rhenish Hessen, was 
regarded as certain in Facitus’ time. Their establish 
ment in this region probably dated from the beginning 
of Ariovistus’ incursion into Gaul, about 71 B.c. Caesar 
destroyed the German Eburones, but another Germanic 
people, the Tungri, soon took their place. The Romans 
Jb to the left bank of the 
Their 


Germanic descent 


manic origin of a Triboci, 
left bank 


dwelling on the 
present 


in 38 B.c. transferred the L 


lower Rhine, “ut 
chief town became Cologne. 


arcerent, non ut custodirentur.”’ 


But the Roman conquest of Gaul and later of a 
neighboring part of Germany and the creation of the 
imperial fortified boundary line not only halted further 
German encroachment on Gallic territory, but very 
largely severed intercourse between the Germans in 
Gaul and the great mass of Germanic peoples outside 
the confines of the empire. 
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In the work under consideration, Scharf has under- 
taken to investigate the survival of Germanic nation- 
ality among the part of the Germanic race which was 
thus enclosed within the Roman Empire during three 
centuries of isolation, when confronted by two much 
more highly developed civilizations, that of the Rom- 
ans sup ported by all the prestige of imperial sovereignty, 
and that of the Celts sustained by a vastly larger 
population. Since the ancient literary sources are almost 
entirely silent as to the situation among this Germanic 
population, Scharf turns to inscriptions for his evidence 
relying mainly on the indications of racial and cultural 
identity afforded by the names of individuals and 
families in these documents. That the use of Germanic 
proper names 1s proof of the existence of Germanic 
speech and nationality seems to be a reasonable assump- 
tion for the regions and the period in question. 


The author has carefully examined all the epigraphic 
evidence bearing upon the subject found in the three 
provinces of Upper and Lower Germany and Gallia 
Belgica in a total of more than 6000 inscriptions cov- 
ering the period of Roman rule down to’ 300 4.p. The 
results of this investigation of the epigraphic material 
are far from positive in all Dees of the territory con- 
sidered, because evidence of this kind is not equally 
representative of all the elements of the population. 
The inscriptions are of course almost exclusively ir 
Latin and the custom of erecting them spread at a very 
uneven rate among the different racial groups, very 
rapidly among the Roman and Italian clement, less 
quickly among the Celts, 
and in some parts not at all, among the 


and comparatively slowly, 
Germans. 
evidence of 
and southern 
Gaul is relatively out of all proportion to their num 


Thus in some important centers the 


Roman officials and soldiers from Italy 
bers, cspecially 


‘n the first century. In some regions, 


on the contrary, the author assumes that a general 
scarcity of epigraphic names is proof of an overwhelm- 
ingly German population, but these are usually cases 
where his conclusion is supported by the scanty evi- 


dence of ancient writers. 


Scharf has on the whole produced an interesting and 
illuminating book, one presenting some unexpected 
and significant phenomena. The specialist will be at- 
tracted by the chapters containing the exposition of 
his methods for dating the inscriptions and for de- 
tecting the Germanic roots of proper names under the 
disguise of Latin transformations. In a general way the 
Helvetis, Sequani, Lingones, Leuci, Mediomatrici, Remi, 
Suessiones, Vircausndes and Atrebates, with possibly 
the Morini and Menapu, formed a border of exclusively 
Celtic peoples confronting the ¢ 
Gaul from southeast to hwest and with a very 
prominent salient stretching vut northeastward along 
the North Sea at least as far as the mouth of the 
Schelde, if we include the two last mentioned tribes, 


jermanic element across 


for whom there is practically no epigraphic evidence. 
But it appears from the present investigation that 
under the Roman Empire there was an important 
counter-migratory movement along almost the entire 
front by which Celts recovered ae principal towns 
among the Triboci, Nemetes and Vangiones, came to 
outnumber all other racial denen combined in 
Mogontiacum, and gained supremacy among the 
Treveri and Nervi. 

It might be suggested that the line of demarcation 
between the races at the close of the period under dis- 
cussion in this work corresponded in part to the speech 
boundary between the Germanic populations and the 
descendants of the Romanized Gauls as it has existed 
down through the centuries. The great Germanic in- 
vasions at the close of the Empire curtailed the area 
of the Romanic tongues by the absorption of the urban 
centers on the left bank of the upper Rhine, of the 
country of the Treveri, and of Flanders if the Morini 
and Menapi, who had dwelt there, really belonged 
to the Celtic stock. 

Georce H. ALLEN 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


The Common People of Pompeii. A study of 
the graffiti. By Heten H. Tanzer. xii, 113 pages, 
49 figures. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1939 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
29) $3. 


Miss Tanzer’s purpose is, in her own words: “. . . to 
show what I think has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized—the light that these inscriptions | i.e. the graffiti | 
throw on the life of the common people” (Preface). 
Her method 1s ‘ to examine these inscriptions in 
groups according to the kind of persons mentioned in 
them, but always from among the common people” 
(7). For this purpose she has divided the book into 
seven chapters preceded by an Introduction: The 
clothing trades; The bakers; Food and food dealers: 
Inns and eating places; Various occupations; The spec- 
tacles; Other interests of the people. 

The resulting book is at once less and more than its 
title suggests: less, because it falls short of presenting 
a comprehensive study of the common people of 
Pompeu; more, in that the author does not limit her- 
self to the evidence of the graffiti. Indeed the volume 
is far more useful than if such a limitation had been 
observed, for its physical attractiveness and much of its 
usefulness result from the inclusion of 49 illustrations— 
only seven of them having to do with the graffiti. 


The volume does not lay claim to great originality, 
for Miss Tanzer cites her sources freely. Much of the 
information here set forth is available in one place or 
another, but is nowhere else so conveniently assembled. 


To this common fund of knowledge the author has 


added materially here and there with new details and 
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are very much the same thing in essence; the milieu, 
of course, differs. He rightly repudiates Beloch’s theory 
of a class struggle in fourth- century Athens but in his 
inquiry into the causes of the deterioriation of Athen- 
ian political life he omits any reference to the de- 
moralizing influence of the Peloponnesian War. 

The second part (55-111) 1s devoted to the proper 
theme of the book, democracy in Demosthenes. The 
political orations are examined in chronological order; 
the speech against Midias is rightly included. This 
authentic material is briefly supplemented by a discus 
sion of supplementary sources. What then was Demos- 
thenes’ idea of democracy? According to Dr. Brink, 
Demosthenes thinks of democracy as being in essence 
self-government of a homogeneous group, the members 
of which are free and equal, though subject to the law; 
the quality of leadership consists of a deeper awareness 
of the collective life and its needs, and of courage com 
bined with prudence; only this type of leadership can 
inspire the necessary confidence of the group in its 
leaders, whom it must have the greatest possible free- 
dom to select from the number of claimants. Further- 
more Demosthenes plainly indicates what he considers 
to be the most desirable ends of political action; the 
strengthening of a forward-looking social conscious- 
ness, leading to vigorous social action, and the striving 
for confederation with autonomous groups sharing the 
same social ideals. 

Dr. Brink has performed a somewhat mechanical 
task well and conscientiously. 


N. P. VLacHos 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


Zur Geschichte der Personifikation in griech- 
ischer Dichtung und bildender Kunst. By 
Leiva PETERSEN. 95 pages. Triltsch, Wiirzburg 
1939 
As the title indicates, this small book does not pre 

tend to be an exhaustive study of the vast field of per- 
sonification in Greek literature and art. It begins ee 
some remarks on the theory of the subject which i 
fact touch upon the question of the origin of belief in 
divine power. They were not sufficient because the 
anthropological discussion is neglected. The decisive 
distinction between real belief and a concrete form of 
an idea does not come out clearly. 

In regard to the historical point of view one wonders 
why the writer has not begun with Homer. Phoibos 
and Deimos are mentioned but not the important 
passage on the Litai. It is said that Hesiod uses per- 
sonifications to create order and that in the fifth 
century B.C. personifications represent norms and 
values. With Euripides a change comes about. I quote 
the words of the writer: “das Wirkende und darum 
wahrhaft géttlich zu nennende seien Leidenschaften 
und Affekte des Inneren” (45). Is this quite true? 
What is Eros or Phobos? But it is true that personifi- 


cations of virtues and vices take a much greater place 
and that in the Hellenistic age even conceptions are 
very often personified. This vendiniey begins early. On 
the Tydeus krater in the Metropolitan Mescun from 
about 440 B.c. we have Athanasia inscribed. The last 
section comprises a discussion of the relief known as 
the Apotheosis of Homer. 

The book contains some interesting remarks and 
well worth reading, but it does not give a compre- 
hensive survey of the use and walation of personifica- 
tion. Only selected examples are treated; minor in- 
stances, e.g. those quoted from tragic drama by G. 
Murray, Five Stages of Greek Religion’, 27, are passed 
over, but these too are important for our understanding 
of personification and its use. The writer limits hevecll 
to German literature; e.g., in discussing certain Lacon- 
ian vases (18), she does not mention Lane’s article 
on Laconian vase painting BSA 1933.34. 

Martin P. Ni_sson 


LUND 


Studien zur Bevolkerungsgeschichte der Rhein- 
lande auf epigraphischer Grundlage. By 
JoacHiM SCHARF. 174 pages. Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
Berlin 1938 (Neue deutsche Forschungen, 185) 


7-70 M. 


During the half millennium preceding Caesar's con- 
quest of Gallia Comata, Germans had been advancing 
step by step west of the Rhine and occupying territory 
which they had taken from the Celts. Archaeologists 
have shown that the Germans had _ held longest the 
territory in the extreme northeastern part of Gaul bor- 
dering the lower course of the Rhine. At a considerably 
later period invaders from beyond this river settled in 
the valley of the Moselle and in the valleys of the 
Meuse and the Sambre, where even under the Roman 
Empire the Trevert and the Nervii respectively boasted 
Germanic descent (Tacitus, Germania 28). The Ger 
manic origin of the Triboci, Nemetes and V angiones, 
dwelling on the left bank of the upper Rhine in the 
Palatinate and Rhenish Hessen, was 
regarded as certain in Tacit time. Their establish- 
ment in this region probably ited from the beginning 
of Ariovistus’ incursion into Gaul, about 71 B.c. Caesar 
destroyed the German Eburones, but another Germanic 
people, the Tungri, soon took their place. The Romans 
transferred the Ubii to the left bank of the 
‘ut arcerent, non ut custodirentur.” Their 


present Alsace, 


in 38 B.c. 
lower Rhine, ‘ 
chief town became Cologne. 

But the Roman conquest of Gaul and later of « 
neighboring part of Germany and the creation of ‘a 
imperial fev boundary line not only halted further 
German encroachment on Gallic territory, but very 
largely severed intercourse between the ‘Germans in 
Gaul and the great mass of Germanic peoples outside 
the confines of the empire. 
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In the work under consideration, Scharf has under- 
taken to investigate the survival of Germanic nation- 
ality among the part of the Germanic race which was 
thus enclosed within the Roman Empire during three 
centuries of 1solation, when confronted by two much 
more highly developed civilizations, that of the Rom- 
ans supported by all the prestige of imperial sovereignty, 
and that of the Celts sustained by a vastly larger 
population. Since the ancient literary sources are almost 
entirely silent as to the situation among this Germanic 
popul: ation, Scharf turns to inscriptions for his evidence 
relying mainly on the indications of racial and cultural 
identity afforded by the names of individuals and 
families in these documents. That the use of Germanic 
proper names is proof of the existence of Germanic 
speech and nationality seems to be a reasonable assump- 
tion for the regions and the period in question. 


The author has carefully examined all the epigraphic 
evidence bearing upon the subject found in the three 
Germany and Gallia 
Belgica in a total of more than 6000 inscriptions cov- 


provinces of Upper and Low: 


ering the period of Roman rule down to 300 A.p. The 
results of this investigation of the epigraphic material 
are far from positive in all parts of the territory con- 
sidered, because evidence of this kind is not equally 
representative of all the elements of the population. 
The inscriptions are of course almost exclusively ir 
Latin and the custom of erecting them spread at a very 
uneven rate among the different racial groups, very 
rapidly among the Roman and Italian element, less 
eg among the Celts, and comparatively slowly, 
and in some parts not at all, among the Germans. 
Thus. ‘in some evidence of 
Roman officials and soldiers from Italy and southern 
Gaul is relatively out of all proportion to their num- 


important centers the 


bers, especially in the first century. In some regions, 
on the contrary, the author assumes that a general 
scarcity of epigraphic names is proof of an overwhelm- 
ingly German population, but these are usually cases 
where his conclusion is supported by the scanty evi- 


de “nce of ancient writers. 


Scharf has on the whole produced an interesting and 
illuminating book, one presenting some unexpected 
and significant phenomena. The specialist will be at- 
tracted by the chapters containing the exposition of 
his methods for dating the inscriptions and for de- 
tecting the Germanic roots of proper names under the 
disguise of Latin transformations. In a general way the 
Helvetit, Sequani, Lingones, Leuci, Mediomatrici, Remi, 
Suessiones, Vienanatiie and Atrebates, with possibly 
the Morini and Menapii, formed a border of exclusiv ely 
Celtic peoples confronting the Germanic element across 
Gaul from southeast to northwest and with a very 
prominent salient stretching out northeastward along 
the North Sea at least as far as the mouth of the 
Schelde, if we include the two last mentioned tribes, 


for whom there is practically no epigraphic evidence. 
But it appears from the present investigation that 
under the Roman Empire there was an important 
counter-migratory movement along almost the entire 
front by which Celts recovered the principal towns 
among the Triboci, Nemetes and Vangiones, came to 
omnaainns all other racial elements combined in 
Mogontiacum, and gained supremacy among the 
Treveri and Nervit. 

It might be suggested that the line of demarcation 
between the races at the close of the period under dis- 
cussion in this work corresponded in part to the speech 
boundary between the Germanic populations and the 
descendants of the Romanized Gauls as it has existed 
down through the centuries. The great Germanic in- 
vasions at the close of the Empire curtailed the area 
of the Romanic tongues by the absorption of the urban 
centers on the left bank of the upper Rhine, of the 
country of the Treveri, and of Flanders if the Morini 
and Menapu, who had dwelt there, really belonged 
to the Celtic stock. 

Georce H. ALLEN 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


The Common People of Pompeii. A study of 
the graffiti. By Heten H. Tanzer. xii, 113 pages, 
49 figures. Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 1939 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
29) $3. 

Miss Tanzer’s purpose is, in her own words: “. . . to 
show what I think has not been sufficiently empha- 
sized—the light that these inscriptions [1.e. the graffiti | 
throw on the life of the common people” (Preface). 
Her method is ‘ . to examine these inscriptions in 
groups according to the kind of persons mentioned in 
them, but always from among the common people” 
(7). For this purpose she has divided the book into 
seven chapters preceded by an Introduction: The 
The bakers; Food and food dealers: 
Inns and eating places; Various occupations; The spec- 
tacles; Other interests of the people. 


clothing trades; 


The resulting book is at once less and more than its 
title suggests: less, because it falls short of presenting 
a comprehensive study of the common people of 
Pompei; more, in that the author does not limit her- 
self to the evidence of the graffiti. Indeed the volume 
is far more useful than if such a limitation had been 
observed, for its physical attractiveness and much of its 
usefulness result from the inclusion of 49 illustrations— 
only seven of them having to do with the graffiti. 

The volume does not lay claim to great originality, 
for Miss Tanzer cites her sources freely. Much of the 
information here set forth is available in one place or 
another, but is nowhere else so conveniently assembled. 
To this common fund of knowledge the author has 
added materiaily here and there with new details and 
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corroborations drawn from the graffiti. The same 1s 


true of the illustrations; they are without exception, | 
believe, available in other books, but they take on 
added usefulness in being brought together. 

A careful perusal of the volume demonstrates (con 
trary to the author’s intention, apparently) in how 
slight a degree we are indebted to these graffiti for our 
knowledge of the common people of Pompeu. The i 
lustrations steal the show, for they tell volumes more 
than the graffiti, squeeze the latter how you will. The 
Pompeuan paintings depicting scenes from the life of 
the common people, which Miss Tanzer has gathered 
together, are eloquent; the bits of information added by 
the graffiti are insignificant by comparison. 
Miss Tanzer’s enthusiasm for the 
lyas induced her to magnify the importance of 
fumble inscriptions, and to attribute to them a gre 
value than is rightfully theirs. Their importance as the 
means of identifying and tracing famiiies and relation 
shins in Pompen has been de monstrated by Della 
Corte. Their knowledge of the 
municipal elections 1s great. fields we 
should be careful not to exaggerate the evidence they 
have to offer. Mau’s statement of their limitations for 
the purposes of social history, which Miss Tanzer reters 
to with implied criticism (6), is sull, | think, the safest 


However, graffiti 
these 


ater 


our 
Bevond 


contr ibution to 
these 


guide, 
In general the explanations and interpretations ot 
individual graffiti in this book are sound. But in some 


cases the author has been led to indulge in generaliza 


warranted by the evidence. I have looked 


“the frequent occurrence of words 


tions not 
into two such cases: 
concerning them | 1.¢. the activities of farm life| in the 
graffiti” (62) proves to be quite infrequent: agricolae 
is found but once; tenant 
also but 
farm. 


conductor— ‘a usually 
and in that one case cel 
“bits of farm news’ (63) 


The birth of 


once, 
tainly not on a The 
actually have nothing to do with farms: 
a donkey does not necessarily take place on a farm and 
graffito scratched on a 


on a farm” 


the birth here recorded in a 
Pompeuan wall we must suppose to be coninected with 
the Pompetian house where the record was made. There 
is no reason to assume that the pateolana that bore 


all, let alone one from 


quintuplets was an animal 
a farm. 

Again, “Many | graffiti] are bits of local news such 
as we find in the country papers” (5). If there be many 
such, more than two examples should be cited, and cer 
tainly not one of questionable pertinence: the associa 
tion recorded “Romula hic cum Staphylo moratu 
will hardly bear the innocent interpretation here given 
it (cf. Mau?, 513). 

It is casy pick minor flaws all but the 
excellent of books and I do not mean to suggest that 
such slips as these vitiate the volume as a whole. For it 
is a readable and frequently entertaining account which 
t hand for 


most 


many will peruse with ple asure and keep a 


future reference. 


Georce K. Boyct 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 





ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may he addressed to him. 

For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
le per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Biblioflm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, DPD. C 


Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 
LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR, METRICS 
KLDERKIN, G. W The Name of Sardis. Sardis, 
roAus, and Sparta perhaps all mean ‘circle.’ 
CPh 35 (1940) 54-6 (W. Wallace) 


It is com 


significance 


Precuac, F. Interdum ches les classiques 


monly supposed that interdum can have the 


of ‘meanwhile’ only in late Latin. P. finds instances of 
this usage in classical Latin. 
RPh 13 (1939) 321-32 (Maclaren) 


N ote. 


‘plentiful is to be con 
confused with 


RicHarpson, L. J. D. /itymological apbovos 
sense of ‘rich’ or 
It has been wrongly 
from bbover 
124-6 

Two Lexicographical 
‘to divide into 


in its positive 
nected with ddevos- 
the negative adjective 
Hermathena 54 (1939) 
STANForD, W. B. 
The meaning of évdareopat 
parts,” as in Septem 578, is also applicable to Aesch., 
350,1 and Soph. Trach. 791, and is preferable to the 
usual explanations. 2. Homeric radavpwos. Current 


(Taylor) 
Notes. . 


component 


‘shield-bearing,” 1s a misapprehension. 
‘enduring,’ 


interpretation, 
‘with tough skin’ or 


The ancient explanation, 
is defended. 
Hermathena 54 (1939) 120-3 (Taylor) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROILOCY 


\Partin, Victor. /ipistula evractoriae. ‘The author 
suggests a new interpretation of P. Lond. 233 (II. 


), dated 345 a.p., in which the president of the curia 
of Arsinoe seeks to obtain an epistula exactoriae. M. 
Inlieves the document was certify that the 
holder had fulfilled the office of exactor, so that he 
might not be required to perform the same liturgy twice. 
Such a certificate was probably sometimes obtained 
when the person concerned had not actually performed 
the functions of the office 


issued to 


(Husselman) 


CIP 5 260-85 

Meritt, BENJAMIN D. Greek Inscriptions. Seven 
teen inscriptions from the agora at Athens. Several 
furnish new information on the demes, trittyes, and 
tribes of Athens, thereby also disturbing the present 
arrangement of the secretary-cycle of the time.  An- 
other continues IG 22.463, dealing with the walls of 
Athens, and makes necessary many changes in the ae 
cepted restorations of that inscription. HI. 
Hesperia 9 (1940) 53-96 (Durham) 


Amnesty from 
statue base in 


In unpublished Act of 
\n inscription on a 


\fitrorp, T. B 
Ptolemaic Cyprus, 
the Cyprus Museum at Nicosia, 
in the form of several royal ordinances, to which is ap 


containing an amnesty 
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amnesty is to be 


145/4 


The 


pended a covering royal letter. 
Euergetes II, 


dated in the twenty-sixth year of 
pc. Hl. 
CIP 5 291-9 (Husselman) 
Orro, WALTER. Die zukiinftige Gestaltung der nicht- 
literarischen Papyrus- und 
offers a number of suggestions regarding the publica 
tion of papyri and ostraca, urging cooperation between 
institutions possessing this type of material, so that 
papyri may be grouped according to their provenienc« 
or type rather than according to their present location. 
CIP 5 314-36 ( Husselman ) 
Lin Epilog. O. quotes from 
many letters received in response to his previous article 
on this subject (CIP 5 314-36) and answers objections 
to the proposed cooperative publication of papyri. 
CE 14 (1939) 343-61 (Husselman) 
PEARCE, J. W. E. found in 


Barbarous Overstrikes 


Fourth-Century Hoards. Finds of late Roman aes 
made in England frequently include overstrikes. The 
original coin was regular, the overstrike is barbarous. 
Invariably, the original type seems to be of the later 


Constantian period and_ the 
“Soldier spearing fall 
succeeding reform 


Constantinian or earlier 
superimposed type invariably the 
en horseman” of the immediately 
period. The author associates these overstrikes with a 
rescript in the Codex Theodosianus dated from Con- 
stantina in the eighth consulship of Constantius August- 
us and the first. of Julian Caesar (365 a.p.) in which 
great stress is laid on the distinction between pecuntiae 
in usu publico constttutae and pecuniae vetitce. The 
effort to turn “forbidden” into “current” money prompt 
ed the overstrikes. Harold Mattingly on pp. 280-2 reg 
isters objections to Pearce’s theory: the phenomenon of 
overstrikes is confined almost entirely to Britain. “The 
barbarism and illiteracy of most of the over- 


extreme 
strikes suggest conditions that could hardly obtain in 
a Roman province in time of peace.” The alternative 


regard the pieces as products of 


reduced by 


must be to 
province 


solution 
barbarians or of a 
barian level. “The necessary conditions 
have existed in Britain during the time of 
Pict invasion under Valentinian [.” TI. 
NC 19 (1939) 266-83 

“Concordia” Solidi: Struck 
stantinople by Theodosius 1. On the basis of 
mens I’. traces the sequence of issue 
for the bulk of Theodosius’ gold coinage in 
between his succession in January 379 and the 


discord to bar 
would seem to 
the great 


( Mosser ) 
at Con 
230 speci 
and gives dates 
the East 
outbreak 


of the war with Maximus in 388. III. 

NC 19 (1939) 199-215 ( Mosser ) 
hapwick Ill: Large Floard of Val 

entintanian Aes. Detailed description of 945 Valen 


tinian bronze coins found in a hoard numbering over 
1100, with analysis of their mint distribution. 
NC 19 (1939) 128-42 (Mosser) 
Pease, Artuur STANLEY. Latin Inscriptions in the 
Virgin Islands. Publication of seven small private in 
scriptions (three grave inscriptions, two fragments of 
sarcophagi, and two brick-stamps) purchased twenty 
years ago by Mr. Arthur §.: Fairchild and now pre 


served in his residence at St. Thomas. 
HSCPh 50 (1939) 85-8 (Casson) 


PRAKKEN, Donatp W. Note on the Apocryphal Oath 
of the Athenians at Plataea ) mn should be read in 
lines 40, 41, and 42. 

AIPh 61 (1940) 62-5 (De Lacy) 

ROBERTSON, ANNE SS. A /loard of Denarti from 


Knapwell, Cambs, A find made in 1840 of 78 denarii 


Ostrakapublikationen. OO. 


Aurelius and L. Verus, 
Museum of Archaeology 


now pre- 


from Vespasian to M. 
and 


served in Cambridge 
i:thnology. 
NC 19 (1939) 175-7 (Mosser) 
- : - A Roman Coin Hoard from Wimb- 
lington, Cambs. Publication of 52 antoniniani from a 
hoard of 2000 coins found in a vase in 1848. Pieces 
listed now at Wisbech Museum. 
NC 19 (1939) 177-8 
Scuwartz, ANDREAS B. Zum gegenwartigen Stand 
der Katagraphe-Lehre. ‘The author continues the dis- 
cussion of the exact legal significance of kataypady and 
Schénbauer and 


( Mosser)} 


defends his theories against those of 
Rabel. 
CIP 5 381-450 (Husselman) 


PHILOSOPHY, RELIGION. SCIENCE 
ELDERKIN, G. W. The Sacred Doves of Delphi. The 
doves of Delphi, mentioned in Euripides’ Ion, connect 
Apollo’s shrine with the worship of Aphrodite, and their 
connection with wine (cf. giyds, ‘dove’ or ‘wine’) helps 
to explain the divine intoxication of the priestess. 
CPh 35 (1940) 49-52 (W. Wallace) 
FRANK, EricH. The Fundamental Opposition of 
Plato and Aristotle. There is a fundamental opposition 
between these two philosophers. Plato’s ethical orienta- 
tion, his doctrine of the transcendence of Ideas, his 
treatment of dialectic and mathematics, all reflect this 
opposition. 
AJPh 61 (1940) 
Heimer, W. A. The Pythagoreans and Greek Mathe 
matics. The role of Pythagoras and the Pythagoreans 
in the early development of Greek mathematics has been 
much exaggerated. While there was a traditional in- 
terest in mathematics among the Ionians, there is no 
evidence of any significant Pythagorean contribution to 
mathematics before the middle of the fifth century. 
AJPh 61 (1940) 1-33 (De Lacy) 
Seston, W. L’Egypte manichéenne. The religion of 
Mani was a factor of some importance in Egypt for a 
period of two centuries. Its downfall was due not to 
state suppression, but to the growth of monasticism 
which was antagonistic to it and had a greater appeal 
for the Egyptians. 
CE 14 (1939) 362-72 


(De Lacy) 


34-53 


( Husselman) 


LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


BEARE, W. The Italian Origins of Latin Drama. The 
reliability of Livy’s account (7.2) of foreign elements 
in the beginnings of Latin drama is upheld by consid- 
eration of his general attitude. His tendency to min 
imize foreign influence adds significance to his acknowl- 
edgement of such in the Etruscan dances, Fescennine 
verses, and Atellanae. Independent archaeological and 
literary evidence confirms Livy’s view. His evidence is 
less reliable where influenced by his moral bias against 
the growth of professionalism in the theatre, which he 
regarded as a mark of degeneration. 

Hermathena 54 (1939) 30-53 (Taylor) 

SELMER, Cari. An Unpublished Latin Collection of 
Pseudo-Aristotelian Parotmiat. short Latin collection 
of sayings, ascribed to Aristotle but belonging to late 
Middle Ages, is “ee as an expletive for unused space 
at the end of a late Middle High German paper Ms. .of 
the year 1482, Munich University Library Codex 142. 
Several translations into Middle High German are 
known, but no other Latin Ms. 


Speculum 15 (1940) 92-4 (Heironimus) 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
Compiled by Lionel Casson and Bluma L. Trell from 
the American, British, French and German weekly, and 
Italian monthly, bibliographical publications, and from 


books received at the editorial offices. Prices have 
not been confirmed. 
ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Appunti di archeologia. Corso monografico. R. Uni- 


ve ‘ta di Torino, Anno Acc. 1938-1939. 146 pages. 
G.U.F., Turin 1939 
Badische Fundberichte. Amtl. Nachrichtenblatt f. d. 


ur- u. friihgeschichtl. Forschg, hrsg. vom Landesamt f. 
Ur- u. Frithgeschichte, Karlsruhe, Jg. 15, 1939. 142 
pages, ill. Brausdruck, Heidelberg 1939 4 M. 

Bulletin de I’Institut frangais d’Archéologie orientale, 
T. 38. 118 pages, 4 plates. Maisonneuve, Paris 1939 

Congrés archéologique de France. Cle Session tenue 
dans l’Allier en 1938. Picard, Paris 1939 80 fr. 

EHRICH, ANN M. H. Early Pottery of the Jebeleh 
Region, with appendices by Dororay Wyckorr and FE. 
O. Forrer. 129 pages, 3 figures, 24 plates. American 
Philosophical Society, Philadelphia 1939 (Memoirs of 
the American Philosophical Society, Volume 13) 

ENNiIss, PEYTON HErvEY. The ancient stones cry out 
128 pages. Biblical Treasures, New York 1939 $1 

HANCAR, FrRANz. 2. Tiirkischer Geschichtskongress. 
Die neuen aeneolithischen Funde Kleinasiens im Lichte 
kaukasischer Urgeschichtsforschung. 13 Devict 
Jasimevi, Istanbul 1937 

LYNGBY, HELGE. 
Mater Matuta am 
pages. Ebering, Berlin 


pages. 


Die Tempel der Fortuna und der 
Forum Boarium in Rom. xi, 5° 
1939 3 M. 


Sarn Helen: a Roman road in 


1940 2s. 6d. 
The 
f¢ »ssil 
414 
1939 


Marpieés, Morrts. 
Wales. Welsh Outlook Press, Newtown 
\MicCown, THueopore D., 
Stone Age of Mount 
human remains from. the 
Oxford University 


and ArtTHUR KEITH. 
Carmel. Volume II, The 
Levalloiso \fouste rian, 
New York 


pages, ill. Press, 


$20 
\ltsteinzeit an der 
Kabitzsch, Leipzig 


\ucust. Die frithe 
Weser. 135 pages, ill., 29 plates. 
1940 (Dissertation) 12 M. 
Moretti, GruskerE. Die Ara 
ERNST HOHENEMSER. 47 
Stato, Rome 1939 
d'Italia, No. 67) 
NoOuGAYROL, J. 
cylindres trouvés 
réguliéres). xxiv, 
1940 8&0 fr. 
SCHINDLER, REINHARD. Die Besiedlungsgeschichte 
der Goten und Gepiden im unteren Weichselraum auf 
Grund der Tongefasse. 22 plates, & 


\MEIER-BOKE, 


Pacis Augustae. Dt. v. 
ill. Libreria dello 


monumenti 


pages, 
(Itinerari dei 
5.50 1. 


muse e 


et empreintes de 
cours ce fouilles 
Geuthner, Paris 


Cyliuidres-sceaux 
n Palestine (au 


e 
71 pages, 12 plates. 


v1, 163 pages, ill., 22 


maps. Kabitzsch, Leipzig 1940 (Quellenschriften zum 
ostdeutschen Vor- u. Friihgeschichte, Bd 6) (Disserta 
tion) 13.50 M 


Stou., HERMANN. Die Alamannengraber von Hail 
fingen in Wiirttemberg. 83 pages, ill., 36 plates, 4 plans. 
De Gruyter, Berlin 1939 (Germanische Denkmaler d. 
Volkerwanderungszcit, Bd 4) 35 M. 

Vorlaufiger Bericht tiber die von der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka  unternom 
menen Ausgrabungen, 10. 34 pages, 31 plates. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 1939 (Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. 
der Wiss. Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg. 1939, No. 2) 17.50 M. 


EGYPTLAN STUDIES 


Drioton, ETIENNE, and Lauer, G. I. 
Monuments de Zoser. 48 pages. 

Grarpow, HERMANN. Vom Hieroglyphisch-Demotisch- 
en zum Koptischen. Ein Beitr. zur agypt. Sprachge- 
schichte. 30 pages. De Gruyter, Berlin 1938 (Sitzungs- 
herichte d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. KI. 28 
{1938]) 2 M. 

Hayes, Wintiam C. The Burial Chamber of the 
Treasurer Sobk-Mose from er Rizeikat. 46 pages, ill, 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 1939 ( Metro- 
politan Museum Papers, No. 9) $2 

Heitck, HANs Wo.FrcAnc. Der Einfluss der Militar- 
fiihrer in der 18, agyptischen Dynastic. viii, 87 pages. 
Hinrichs, Leipzig 1939 (Untersuchungen zur Geschichte 
u. Altertumskunde Agyptens 14) (Dissertation) 24 M 

HOLsScHER, Uvo. The 
Dynasty: Excavation of 
142 pages, 58 plates, ill. 
Chicago 1939 (Oriental 
41) £6 12s. 

JacopsoHN, HELMUTH. Die dogmatische Stellung des 
Konigs in der Theologie der alten Agypter. 71 pages. 
\ugustin, Hamburg 1939 (Agyptologische Forschungen, 
H. 8) (Dissertation) 9 M. 

JUNKER, HERMANN. Giza, Band III: Die Mastabas 
der vorgeschrittenen V. Dynastie auf dem Westfriedhof. 
vi, 256 pages, 50 figures, 14 plates. Kohler-Pichler- 
Temsky, Vienna and Leipzig 1938 

LANGE, Kurt. Agyptische Kunst. 151 pages, ill., 4 
plates. Atlantis-Verlag, Ziirich and Berlin 1939 12 M. 

Montet, P. Le tombeau de Ti. Fasc. 1. IIl., 71 
plates. Maisonneuve, Paris 1939 (Mémoires publiés 
par les membres de I'Inst. frangais au Caire) 300 Eg. 
plastres 

\ICLLER, Huco. 
atur der agyptischen Konige. 
Hamburg 1938 (Agyptologische 
9 M. 


PORTER, 


Sakkara. Les 
Schemit, Parts 1939 


Temples of the Eighteenth 
Medinet Habu, Volume 2. 
University of Chicago Press, 
Institute Publications, Volum 


Die formale Entwicklung der Titul- 
73 pages, ill. Augustin, 
Forschungen, H. 7) 


BERTHA, and 
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